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^ iRews and iRotes. 

SWA'MI VI VEKA IN’ AND A IN LONDON. 

During the London season, Swami YivekAnunda lifts boon 
teaching and lecturing to considerable numbers of people who 
ijhave been attracted by his doctrine and philosophy. Most 
jjEnglisb people fancy that England has practical monopoly of 
J missionary enterprise, almost unbroken save for a smaU effort 
on the part of Prance. I therefore sought the Swami in his 
temporary home in South Belgravia to enquire what message 
India could possibly send to England, apart from the remon- 
strances she has too often had to make on the subject of home 
charges, judicial and executive functions combined in one 
person, the settlement of expenses connected with Sudanese 
and other expeditions. 

“It is no new thing,” said the Swami composedly, “that 
India should send forth missionaries. She used to do so un- 
der the Emperor Asoka, in days when the Buddhist faith was 
younger, when she had something to teach surrounding 
nations.” 

“Well, might one ask why she ever ceased doing so, and 
why she has now begun again ?” 

“ She ceased because she grew selfish, forgot tbe principle 
that nations and individuals alike subsist and prosper by a 
system of give and take. Her mission to the world has 
always been the same. It is spiritual, the realm of introspec- 
tive thought has been hers through all the ages, abstract 
science, metaphysics, logic, are her special domain. In rea- 
lity my mission to England is an outcome of England’s to 
India. It has been hers to conquer, to govern, to use her 
knowledgo of physical science to her advantage and onrs. In 
trying to sum up India’s contribution to the world, I re- 
minded of a Sanskrit and an English idiom. When you say 
a man dies, your phrase is ‘ He j»ave up the ghost,’ whereas 
we say, * He gave np the body/ Similarly, you, more than 
imply that the body is the chief part of man by saying it 
possesses a soul. Whereas we say man is a soul and pos- 
sesses a body. These are but small ripples on the surface, yet 
they show the current of your national thought. I should like 
to remind you how Schopenhauer predicted that the influence 
of Indian philosophy upon Piurope would be as momentous 
when it became well known, as was tbe revival of Greek and 
Latin learning at the close of tbe Dark Ages. Oriental re- 
search is making great progress ; a new world of ideas is open- 
ing to the seeker after truth.” 

“And is India finally to conquer her conquerors ?” 

“ Yes, in the world of ideas. England bus the sword, the 
material world, as our Muhammadan conquerors had before 
her. Yet Akbar the Great became practically a Hindu ; edu- 
cated Muhammadans, the Sufis, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Hindus ; they do not eat cow, and in other ways conform 
to our usage. Their thought has become permeated by 
ours.” 

“ So that is tbe fate yon foresee for the lordly sahib? Just 
at this moment he seems to he a long way off it.” 

“ No, it is not so remote as you implv. In the world of re- 
ligious ideas the Hindu and the Englishman have much in 
common, and there is proof of the same thing among other 
religious communities. Where the English ruler or civil 
servant has had any knowledge of India’s literature, espe- 
cially her philosophy, there exists the ground of a common 
sympathy, a territory constantly widening. It is not too 
much to say that only ignorance is the cause of that exclusive 
—sometimes even contemptuous — attitude assumed by some.” 
“ Yes, it is the measure of folly. Will you say why you 
went to America rather than to England on your mission ?” 
“That was a mere accident — a result of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religious being held in Chicago at the time of the 
World’s Pair, instead of in London, as it ought to have been. 
The Raja of Mysore and some other friends sent me to America 
as the Hindu representative. I stayed there three years, with 
the exception of last summer and this summer, when I came 
to lecture in London. The Americans are a great people, with 



a great future before .them. X admire them very much, and 
found many kind friends among them. They are. loss prejudiced 
than the English, more ready to weigh and examine a new 
idea, to value it in spite of newness. They are most hospitable 
too; far less time is lost in showing one’s credentials, as it 
were. You travel in America, as 1 did, from city to city, 
always lecturing among friends. L saw Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia. Baltimore, Washington, Desmoines, Memphis, 
and numbers of other places.” 

“And leaving disciples in each of them?” 

“ Yes, disciples, but not organisations. That is no part of 
my work. Of these there are enough in all conscience. Or- 
ganisations m-cd men to manage them ; they must seek power, 
money, influence. Often they struggle for domination, and 
even light.” 

“Could the gist of this mission of jours be summed up in 
a few words? Is it comparative religion you want to preach Y‘ 
“It is really the philosophy of religion, the kerne i 
of all its outward forms. All forms of religion have an 
essential and a non-essential part. If we strip from them 
the latter, there remains the real basis of all religion, which 
all forms of religion possess in common. Unity is behind 
them all. We may call it God, Allah, Jahye, the Spirit,' Love, 
it is tbe same unity that animates all life, from its lowest form 
to its noblest manifestation in num. It is on this unity we 
need to lay stress, whereas in the west, and indeed every- 
where, it is on the non-essential that men are apt to lay stress. 
They will tight and kill each other tor these forms, to make 
their fellows conform. Seeing that the essential is love of 
God and love of man, this is curious, to say the least.” 

“ I suppose a Hindu could never persecute.” 

He never yet has done so : be is the most tolerant of all 
the races of men. Considering bow profoundly religious he 

is, one might have thought that he would persecute those 
win* believe in no God. The Jains regard such belief as 
sheer delusion ; yet no Jain has ever been persecuted. In 
India tbe Muhammadans were the first who ever took the 
sword.” 

“ What progress does the doctrine of essential nnity make 
in England? Here we have a thousand sects.” 

‘‘They must gradually disappear as liberty and knowledge 
increase. They are founded on the non-essential, which by 
the nature of things cannot survive. The sects have served 
their purpose, which was that of an exclusive brotherhood 
/ on lines comprehended by those within it. Gradually we 
reach the idea of universal brotherhood hy flinging down 
. the walls of partition which separate such aggregations 
of individuals. In England the work proceeds slowly, 
possibly because the time is not more than ripe for it,- but all 
the same, it makes progress. Let me call your attention to 
the similar work that England is engaged upon in India. 
Modern caste distinction is a barrier to India’s progress. It 
narrows, restricts, separates. It will crumble before the 
advance of ideas.” 

“Yet some Englishmen, and they are not the least sym- 
pathetic to India, nor the most iguoi-ant of her history, re- 
gard caste as in the main beneficent. One may easily he too 
much Europeanised. Yon yourself condemn many of our 
ideals as materialistic.” 

“True. No reasonable person aims at assimilating India 
to England; the body is made by the thought that lies behind 

it. The body politic is thus the expression of national 

thought, and in India of thousands of years of thought. 
To Europeanise India is therefore an impossible and foolish 
task : the elements of progress were always actively 

present in India. As soon as a peaceful government, was 
there, these have always shown themselves. From the time 
of the Upanishads down to the present day nearly all our 
greac- teachers have wanted to break through the barriers of 
caste, i.e., caste in its degenerate state, not the original system. 
What little good you see in the present caste clings to it from 
the original caste, which was the most glorious social institu- 
tion. Buddha tried to re-establish caste iu its original form. 

( Continued on cover page 3). 
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1Re\VS ailfc Itt otC£>-~(Continiicd). 

At every reriod of India's awakening, there have always been 
great efforts made to break down ruste. But it must always 
be toe wlio build up n new India as an effect and continuation 
of her past, assimilating helpful foreign ideas wherever they 
may be f-Miiid. Nover\-nn it be ihry, growth must proceed 
from withi". All that England cun do is to help India to 
work out her own salvation. All progress ut the dictation of 
another, whose hand is at India's throat, is valueless, in my 
opinion. The highest work can only degenerate when slave- 
labour produces it.” 

“Have vuii given any iittotitimi to the Indian National 
Congress movement ?” 

"I cannot claim to have given much; my work is in 
anoi-her part of the Jieid. But I regard the movement as sig- 
nificent, and heartily wish it success. A nation is being made 
out of India’s different races. I sometimes think they are no 
less various than the different peoples of Europe. In the 
past, ?lnrope has struggled for Indian trade, a trade which 
has played a tremendous part in the ci rilisation of the world; 
its acquisition might almost he called a turning-point ill the 
history of hurtianity. We see the Dutch, l'ortugumso, French, 
mid English contending for it in succession. The discovery 
of America may lie traced to the indcmnilicai ion the Venetian 
sought in the far distant West for the loss they suffered in 
the East." 

“ Where will it end ?” 

“ It will certainly cud in the working out of India's homo- 
geneity, in her acquiring what we may cult democratic, ideas. 
Intelligence must not remain the monopoly of the cultured 
few; it will be disseminated from higher to lower classes. 
Education is coming, and compulsory eduention will follow. 
The immense power of our people for work must be ntiliscd. 
India's potentialities arc groat, and will be called forth.” 

’* Has any nation ever been great without being a great 
military power?” 

“ Yes," said the SwAmi without a moment’s hesitation. 
'• China has. Amongst other countries, 1 have travelled in 
Chinn and Japan. To-day China is like a disorganised mob; 
but in the heyday of her greatness she possessed the most ad* 
mirablo organisation any nation has yet known. Many of the 
devices and methods we term modern were practised by the 
Chinese for hundreds and even thousands of years. Take 
competitive examinations as an illustration.'' 

“ Why did she become disorganised ?” 

“ Because she could not produce men equal to the system. 
You have the saying that men cannot bo made virtuous by 
Act of Parliament ; the Chinese experienced it before you. 
And that is why religion is of deeper importance than politics, 
since it goes to the root, and deals with the essentials of 
conduct.” 

“Is India conscious of the awakening that you allude 
to?” 

“Perfectly conscious. The world perhaps sees it chiefly 
in the Congress movement and in the field of social reform; 
but the awakening is quite as real in religion, though it 
works more silently.” 

“The West and East have such different ideals of life. Ours 
siem* to be the perfecting of the social state. Whilst we are 
busy seeing to these matters, Orientals are meditating on 
abstractions. Here has Parliament been discussing the pay- 
ment of the Indian army in the Sudan. All tho respectable 
section of the Conservative press bus made a loud outcry 
against the unjust decision of the Government. whereas you 
probably think the whole affair not worthy intention.” 

“ But you are quite wrong. ' said the SwAmi, taking tho 
paper and running his eye over extracts from tho Conser- 
vative journals. “ My sympathies in this mutter are naturally 
with my country. Yet it reminds one of the old Sanskrit pro- 
verb:* You have sold tho elephant, why quarrel over the 
goad?' India always pays. The quarrels of politicians are 
very curious. It will take ages to bring religion into poli- 
tics.” 

“ One ought to make the effort very soon all the same.” 

“ Yes, it is worth ono’s while to plant an idea in tho heart 
of this great London, surely the greatest governing machine 



that Ims ever been set in motion. I often watch it working, 
the power and perfection with which the minutest vein is 
reached, its wonderful system of circulation and distribution. 

It helps one to realise bow great is ihe Empire, and bow great 
its task. And with all the res:, it distributes thought. It 
would be worth a man’s while to place som<- ideas in the heart 
of this great machino so that they might circulate to the 
remotest part. 

'* The SwAmi i» n man of distinguished appearance. Tall, 
broad, with fine features enhanced by his picturesque Eastern 
dress, his personality is very striking. SwAmi is a title mean- 
ing master; Vivt-kanaudu is an nssumed name implying the 
bliss of discrimination. By birth, he is a Bengali, »nd by 
education, a graduate of Calcutta University. The SwAmi haa 
taken the vow of Snny/isa, rctiU"emtiim of all property, posi- 
tion, and name. His gifts us mi orator are high. He can 
speak for an houi-and-rt-balf without a note, or the slightest 
pause for a word. Towards the end of September his lectures 
at St. George's Hoad will lie resumed fnr a few weeks before 
his departure for Calcutta. — Iudiu. 

0. S. B. 

A Hindu Missionary at Vizagapatam. — A Correspondent 
to the Hindu writes us follows: — “Mr. H. .iagannathiah, a 
Hindu Missionary from the tS'unmdrja &amdj, Bell&ry, who 
arrived hero oil the 3rd of August, has electrified the people 
here by his earnest, able and interesting addresses on Hiudu 
religion. He addressed a large open air meeting in the pre- 
mises of the local Reading Room opposite to tho Telugu Mis- 
sion Chapel on ‘ Religious-Comparative Merits of.' The 
missionary has an imposing appearance in his preaching garb 
with a |»agidion his head. He seerrm to have ranch insight 
into our PurAnic literuturc and UpaniBhads. He attracts 
thousands to hear him. Even good, learned Sanskrit scho- 
lars are so much pleased with his addresses that they nay 
undivided attention to his learned addresses. The -rd and 
4th of August- were made mcmorahle in the annals of this 
town as the people rejoiced very much »r the very idea that a 
Hindu missionary haa come to the fr uit m defend said guard 
the interest of the Arynn religion, which has unfortunately 
been much misunderstood and misrepresented in these days. 

On the evening of the 4th he lectured in the Hindu College 
Hall on “ Hindu Rituals and Symbolism” under the presi- 
dency.of Mr. V. Snbramaniem Pantulu, b. a. and B. l., the 
District Munsiff. He (tho lecturer) his a good knowledge of 
the Modem sciences which has made his lecture all the more 
interesting and instructive : he illustrated his lector© by apt 
uotatioas' from Sh&stras and from treatises on Physical 
cienoe and by diagrams. Tho learned Chairman in a short 
bnt forcible speech summarised the lecture and emphasised 
the statement that Hinduism is based upon the adamantine 
rock of truth. The lecture was well attended and the lecturer 
’left the hall amidst deafeniug cheers.” 

Growing Religious Activity. — Several moeting* are being 
held in different parts of Madras, with a view to sound the 
views of the members of the Rajnput Community of the place 
with regard to the foundation of an Arya Samdj in Madras. 
When sufficient support has been gained, it is proposed to 
invite SwAmi Yiswesvarananda Sarasvathi of Mysore to for- 
mally open a branch of tho SuimTj. Wc wish the promoters 
overy snccess. 

London Hindn Association. — On the 18th of July, a social ( r 
conferem-c of Indians, resident in Great Britain and Ireland 
was held under tho auspices of the abovu named Association, 
when SwAmi Vivckanaitda presided, and Mr. Ram Mohan 
Ray deliverod an- address on “ Hindus and their Needs/* 
Many English ladies and gentlemen attended. 

BSS-SWW-— - ! 5* LJ V ft 1 “ * 

Celebrated English Translation of Tulsikrit Ra- 
mayan- {By Mr. F. S. Grou se, M.A , C.i.E. Complete 
in 3 volumes. Fifth Edition. Highly spoken of both by 
English and Native Press. Also Second-hand books on 
sale. Price Rs- 3-6 by V- P. Post in India, and 41 . 6 ^. 
in England. Apply to Bubu Hartrasad, Municipal 
Commissioner, Fat„hgarh, N. P. W., India. 
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OK 

THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 

Lbt.us fancy, and fancying has been our work ever 
since the world began, that the great rishi $uka comes 
back to our midst to have a took at the nineteenth 
century civilisation. Doubtless, there would be much 
which he could not make out, much which he, In his 
good old days, would not have even dreamt of. Es- 
pecially, if he go to England or America, he will 
set things which, if he were an ordinary man, might 
boundlessly excite his curiosity and interest. The 
busy steamships ploughing (he main, the busier traffic 
of nations, the huge workshops and manufactories 
which form a leading feature of the modern day 
world, electric trains, telegraphs, telephones, talking 
machines and other vast and wonderful inventions 
and contrivances of the age— What will Suka think 
of these? Supposing he is led to one of the great in- 
dustrial exhibitions of the day, will he not get stupefied 
with wonder ? The answer is, 4 Not likely/ All the 
machines and manufactories of the world and all the 
wonderful inventions of the age will hardly succeed in 
eliciting from him a word of surprise, and if an enthusi- 
astic Locksley speak to him of the fairy tales of Science, 
and spread before him the vision of the wonders that 
would be — 'heavens filling with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails— pilots of the purple twilight dropping 
down with costly bales’ and 4 the parliament of man 
and the federation of the world,* he might smile and say, 
* What If these be ? These are no wonders ; you are but 
children/ Even if alt the stars in heaven were made by 
the sheer might of man to shino in the day, and he were 
enabled to cross from Mars to Venus and from Venus, to 
Mercury as easily as from one room of a house to an- 
other,— nay, even if he were enabled to make a million 



new stars and launch them all into space, it is not likely 
that the philosophic calmness of our $uka would be dis- 
turbed with curiosity or wonder. Ask him if the world 
has not become better than it was in old days, and ho 
would laugh snd say, * What do you taka the world to 
be ? It is the Supreme Self, the Atman, changeless and 
eternal, shining through a vast . variety of conditions 
{Upddhis) created by MAya (energy). MAya is constant 
and so your world neither grows nor decays. But this 
Mlya, these Upddhis, and this world are only the dreams 
qf the ignorant. To the wise all that is is God: all 
that is is God.' 



What could &uka mean ? The Upanlshads say:— 

9 

He who dwelling in the earth it within the earth, whom the 
earth doe* not know, whose body is the earth, who within rules 
the earth is thy soul, the Inner Ruler, immortal. 

He who dwelling in the waters is within the waters, whom 
the waters do not know, whose body are the waters, who within 
rules the water* is thy sod, the Inner Ruler, immortal. 

He who dwelling in the fire Is within the firs, whom the fire 
does not know, whose body is the fire, who within rales the fire 
Is thy soul, the Inner Ruler, immortal. 



It is one and the same Self that is in the earth, n 
(he waters, in the fire, (n the man, in the stone and in the 
animal, but it is in them under extremely different con- 
ditions. Man is different from the animal as such, the 
animat is different from the stone as such, the wind is 
different from fire as such, but as pure Existence man, 
animal, stone, wind, fire are all one.. All things that 
are, have ipso facto this element of Existence, and this 
Existence is not a mere dead one, for the whole world 
is instinct and bristling with life. The stone that lies 
as dead is not really so ; it has a life and a conscious- 
ness peculiar to itself. It is this underlying exist- 
ence, this ultimate inner life and consciousness per- 
vading all through the universe, which is called the 
Self. Under certain conditions, {Upddhis as they art 




catted in Sanskrit) it appears as a man, under others ns a 
stone, under others a« a beast, under others as a .itur, 
and so on. As Swumi Vivek&nanda says. As a 
man you are separate from the woman, as a human 
being you are one with the woman. As a man you 
are separate from the animal, but as a living being, 
the man, the woman, the animal, the plant are all one: 
and as existence, you are one with the whole universe. 
That existence is God, the ultimate unity in this universe ; 
in Him we are all one.' This common unity manifests 
itself in an infinite variety of conditions, and forms what 
is called the universe. All the endless differences which 
we see are differences only of conditions, of circumstan- 
ces. Indeed, the world is nothing but a mass of condi- 
tions superimposed upon the Self, and creation means 
nothing more than the superimposition of these condi- 
tions, or, to speak from a different standpoint,, the mani- 
festation of these conditions. 

Now, as the totality of these conditions makes up what 
is seen as the world, the energy or power (Sukti or Maya) 
through which they become manifest is the sum-total of 
the energy in the universe. This sum-total, science assures 
us, U a constant quantity. Western science has conclu- 
sively established that the quantity of energy in the world 
is constant, it cannot be less one day, and greater an- 
other, less in B.C., and greater in A-D. As our philoso- 
phers put it in their usual poetic way, ihe wife of the Lord 
— -I’&rvati, Lakshmi, &akti"or K&li as she is called, is, 
though she has given birth to children innumerable and 
worlds innumerable, yet a blooming girl. What fol- 
lows? The Self or God is beyond growth and decay; 
so also is Sree, f’e., the energy which creates the diverse 
conditions through which that Self shines, it is obvious 
therefore that the world, which is the combination of the 
Self and Sree — Prakrit! and Purusba — is incapable of 
progress and decay. It cannot be better ona day and 
worse another. All that is possible is only change. The 
energy in it may be latent at one time and manifest at 
another. The energy in the seed, for instance, is latent, 
that of the tree is manifest ; and when the tree springs 
forth from the seed and grows, the energy in the 
world does not increase, no new thing is brought 
into it: there is simply, a change of conditions. The 
world as a whole neither improves nor declines. What 
were once seed, earth, water and air, now combine 
together and form a tree ; and similarly when the tree 
is pulled down and cut up into chairs and tables, what 
realty happens is simply a change of conditions. What 
was before of the form of a tree and called such, is 
now changed in form and is called a table or chair as the 
case may be. There is change ouly in name and form. 
Or, to put the same thing in another way, the new thing 
is in essence the same as the old, but posterior in time, 
is different in siie and shape, in apace, and has a 
few more links in the chain of causation — in other .words, 
Is different from the former in space, time an'd causality. 



So again in the building of a pyramid, in the construc- 
tion of a steam engine, in the demolition of an ancient 
castle, in the fulling down of an ancient empire, all that 
really happens is but a change of conditions, a change in 
name and form, a change in time, space and causa- 
lity — neither improvement nor decay so far as the tota- 
lity of the world is concerned. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is a piece 
of profound philosophy. Only it does not go far 
enough. There is nothing new under the sun and be- 
yond the sun. Continents became oceane, oceans bc> 
came continents, mountains became seas, and seas be- 
came mountains, mammoths died and man sprang-, 
did the world improve or decline ? It did neither. All 
that really happened was only a change of conditions, 
a change in name and form, a change in time, space and 
causality. So again in the organisation of large joint stock 
companies, in the building of huge manufactories, in the 
vast and wonderful mechanical contrivances Of the age, 
‘in the steamship, the railway and the thoug that 
shake mankind* — in short, ip ail that goes by the name 
of modern civilisation, there has been only change and 
not improvement, so far as the totslity of the world is 
concerned : the world as a whole has neither got better 
nor worse. All our civilisation is nothing, really speak- 
ing, but a change in name and form, a change in time, 
space and causality. 

But is this change at least absolutely real ? There 
might not have been any improvement, but has there 
been at least a real change? ‘No* is the reply from the 
east and the west alike. Time, space and causality, 
says Kant, are merely forms of the mind. ‘The name 
and form of the pot are not in the clay but in your mind, 
says Sankara. They are not where the mind is not mani- 
fest. The mind then, is a kind of spectacles : when you 
look through them, the world appears bound down and di- 
versified with the conditions of time, s pace Md causality — 
these innumerable names and forms, just as, to the jaun- 
diced eye everything appears yellow. It Is given to man, 
and here is his highest privilege, to leave behind this dif- 
ferentiating mind— to remove at will the spectacles- like 
mechanism, sotospeak, which creates this worldof names 
and forms, and soar into the regions of pure uncondi- 
tioned consciousness. In that blissful state of halcyon 
rest and calmness, the waves of names and forms die, and 
there is neither caste nor creed, neither steamship nor 
railway, neither animal nor man, neither mountain nor 
sea, neither male nor female, * neither death nor life, 
neither heaven nor hell. All these immense worlds, all 
our glorious civilisation and all the innumerable 
differences that attract and. repel us by turns, alt vanish; 
and what remains is the pure unconditioned, eternal and 
blissful Seif, the Atman or God. 

It is said that there is a kind of magic oil known in 
Malabar, and that when a lamp is fed with it. the whole 
area illumined by its light at once appears covered with 
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a multitude of ugly snakes crawling and creeping over 
one another. The dreadful vision continues until all the 
oil is consumed, and no one that sees it can, unless he 
knows the secret, ever take it for a vision. The mind 
may be likened to that magic oil. It has been steadily 
presenting to us a vision which we, -not knowing the 
secret, have been mistaking for an eternal reality and 
got hopelessly terrified at. To him that knows the 
secret, there is no fear. 

All this world, this infinitely differentiated world to* 
gether with the improvements, as they are called, which 
have been introduced into it, is found to be a phantas- 
magoria presented by the magic lantern of the mind, a 
mere hallucination, and flies away like a dream after 
waking, when the great, profound and blissful secret of 
the Self is known and realised. A certain Brahmin per- 
formed a great sacrifice in honor of Indra, and the latter, 
pleased with him, asked him what he wanted. The ava- 
ricious Brahmin at once asked for the Kalpaka tree — the 
most favorite treasure of Indra, and the request was 
granted. The tree had one most remarkable property, 
and that was, that whatever its possessor thought in bis 
mind actually came to pass. The Brahmin thoughtthat 
it would be well for him to have wealth, and at once 
them came an abundance of gold and silver : he was 
gfafttly pleased and then thought it would be well to 
have kingdoms, and at once there came more kingdoms 
than he could rule : then he thought of women, and at 
once there was a brilliant host of them. All these 
things happened to rapidly that the poor Brahmin 
thought they might all of them, -including tho tree, 
be a mere dream and pass away, and so it was at once : 
the tree, the wealth, the kingdoms and the women, all of 
them vanished as suddenly as they came. The mind is 
such a Katpaka tree. It presents to us just such a vision 
as we want (or wanted before) ; the world is beautiful 
and pleasant, or ugly and miserable, and we nre happy or 
unhappy jost as the mind chooses. It is a very wonder- 
ful Kalpaka tree, this mind, and when we question 
its reality, and the reality.of the things it gives* us, the 
whole vision passes away and we find we have been 
dreaming. 

Absolutely speaking, then, all our civilisation, the 
triumphs of science, politics and philosophy, the glories of 
agriculture, industry and commerce, are nil dreams from 
which wa are alt of us bound to awake some time or 
other,-— a conclusion not perhaps palatable to some, 
but truth is truth 'for alf that/ 



The. reproach of being unpractical U often inode against 



those who are deeply imbued with the philosophic spirit— they 

>e ready panacea for the cure of existing evils 
demanded by the philanthropist, whoso partial remedy be is 



may not have the 



so apt to consider as such, and to apply with ill-considered 
action — bat they who look deep down see tho real romedy, 
though their words may fall as vain sounds on the ears of the 
world/ — Pilgrim. 



t Pleasure 1 You're indoed a pless&nt thing. 

Although ona must be daranod for yon, no doubt. — Byron. 



3anaha, 

Oft 

HIS MIND WAS WITH THE PARAMItMAN. 

Bt P. V. Rauaswa'mi Rs’jo, 

Barruter*ai~ Late . 



r 

Jnnaka the lord of the Videhas was a Rijarshi, i. a 
royal sage. Many were the holy men that went to him 
for instruction. He was ever ready to receive them aufi 



do his best to eulighten their minds. A certain BraAma- 
chA'in , who lived at some distance from Mithila the 
capital of the king preseuted himself at coart and address- 
ed Janaka as follows : — "Sire, innumerable are the stories 
that I have heard of the greatness of your mind and the 
depth of your learning. There is no doubt that yon 
canaot clear in matters spiritual. Yon ore capable of 
revealing tbe Param&troan, they say, jn3t as you can shew 
a man the fruit in yonder tree in your garden. Yet yon 
are ever ia the midst of tbe affairs or state. Therm is 
hardly a province of your kingdom which does not roosiva 
your attention daily. Tbe poorest among your sobjsets 
have audience of you at all times of the day. They 
say you have arranged to give audience to your subjects 
even at night, should the emergency of the cose require it. 
Again, you have been a most attentive hatband and 
father ; as a friend you have been counted priceless. In 
conversation your powers have been seldom surpassed. 
Of all the sovereign princes in Jambudwfpa you have 
managed your exchequer on the son ndeet principles. There 
is not a cowdy that you have to pay in the ehape of debt. 
The publio works in your realm, of all other things, have 
recoived yonr constant care and application. Iu war you 
have been celebrated as a great leader. Your chartpts, 
elephants, horses and foot-soldiers have been the best 
equipped and disciplined in Jambudwtpa. There is no 
prince that thinks of drawing the sword against yon, for 
he knows there is no use in his doing so. On all state 
occasions the mognifioenoe of the ceremonial of your court 
has become proverbial among tbe people. I have myself 
witnessed a'runotioa 'at which you were seated on a lofty 
throne, like the sun in tbe orient, with a diadem each of 
the diamonds So which was of the else of a pigeop's egg. 
Your ooartiers were decked in garmente brilliant us the 
sab, the moon and tbe stars. O king, how do yitekeep 
np the equanimity of your mind in the midet of all this r 
How have you been able to acquire the title ' Buhi * in 
the midst of alt this hubbub? How is it that worldly 
grandeur has not diverted your attention ?" The king 
replied with a smile of peace : — 44 O sage, yonr queetiona 
are most pertinent. The ways of this world and the ways 
of the holy are often different. But there are instenoqs 
in which the two go together. It is extremely difficult to 
explain satisfactorily by means of words how this hap* 
pens. But it is easy to indicate the same hy a practical 
illustration. I request you will be so good us to submit 
to it! It is not my objsot to insnlt you by it, bnt 
only to shew to you effectually what I moan/ 1 The 
sage replied that at the suggestion of anch a great king 
sad 'Buhi be would submit to anything; bsoanee 
Jnnaka was T.ever known to intend wrong with respect'io 
any one on this mundane spbero. The king was pleased 
with the answer given by the sage. The head of the sags 
was shaved clean. He had a thin piece of oloth eimply 
fo cover his wai't ; on his head was placed a wide plate, 
with a very low brim, coutaining quicksilver. Four toll 
soldiers of martial fame with drawn swords attended on 
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him od four sides. The instructions of the king to these 
four men were thefio »“ Take the sage round the city. 
Let there be music and dancing nt every singe. Lot 
everything olse that would charm the seusos bo placed 
in his way mo ns to attract his attention. At the same 
timo he is bound to sec that not a drop of the quicki«ilver 
in the pinto is epilt. Should any be spilt, you must 
instantly cut off his head." The sago heard the words 
of the king. Instantly his heart was with the plate. Ho 
went round the whole city. The journey began in the 
morniug and ended in the evening When the kiug was 
® n g a g e d in his Japa Mundiram or prayer hall, the soldiers 
brought the sage to him. He requested the sage to put 
the plate down. The sage did so and sat down quite 
exhausted on the turf in the vicinity of the edifices by 
the side of a fountain where the lily welcomed the moou 
beams as they glanced through the foliage of the wood* 
lands around. The king requested the sage to narrate to 
him all that he had seen iu the city as he wool round the 
streets. “ Sire," said the sage, “ I can tell you nothing 
about anything that I saw, because, s s a matter of fact, I 
saw nothing. My mind was with the plate of quicksilver/’ 
The king replied “ Just so ; the best music in the city 
waa got up for you. There was Punch and Judy every- 
where as you went. Theatricals were to be seen at every 
turn rn the streets. Fair women, llks the lotus and the 
jossamine, smiled in your course. Elephaute with gorge- 
ous trappings followed you • horses caparisoned with 
cloth of -silver and gold preceded you. Perfumes, the 
most agreeablo and costly were borut all round in censors 
of gold bedecked with priceless gems. But you noticed 
nothing as your mind was with the plate. Similarly 0 
sage, although in the midst of the cares of a kingdom 
aurrounded by all the splendour and magnificence appen- 
dant to it, I notice nothing about them or about those 
thjit dolight in thorn because my mind ta with the Para- 
m&tman." The sage had his doubt most effectively clear- 
ed and departed in peace saying— “ 6dnti, Sfinti, &&otl." 



£ be marrow Mac. 



“ For straight is the gate, and narrow is the wav 
that Ieadeth unto life, and few there be that find it*; 
but wide is the gate, and broad is the way aud many 
there be that go in thereat/'— St. Matthew, VII.. 

Truly the path is as a razor'* edgo, hard to tread ; for 
straight is the gate and narrow is the way that Ieadeth 
unto life. The world is ever attacking us oo one side, 
seducing os on another, tad who can always keep hie 
thought* in the celostial region P Even while we are yet 
enduring the tortnre that has taught na to look beyond 
these things of the senses for our final peace, the deep 
depression that levels ajl things to its own hideous de- 
formity may enter our souls, and make uh cry vainly to 
death to free ns from our pains, or the demon of rage 
seises us rage at the continuance of oor apparently un- 
merited suffering— seize* na and tears m, apd we enrse 
all the powers of heaven and earth i^ our anger, with a 
concentrated bitterness of soul that only those who have 
experienced U can realiaa, And though we know by ab- 
wlute conviction that there is uo,gettiflg rid. p* our post 
Karma, and that it must be worded out to the aweet or 

® nd T tbro ?£ h innumerable incarnations, the 
donbtitigs of Lucretius still come hep k to. our memory, 
with almost a wish that bis suggested solution might be 



practicable— douutings whether man's best hope might 
not be to quench in annihilation his insatiable longings 
and his deep despair. 

Or again we uro relieved from our pains, and again the 
sun shines iu a clear sky. Then do the smiles of our 
friends carry to our souls a still more subtle poison, for 
we are led to fancy that the life we so lately scorned and 
bated is still worth living, and the infinite possibilities of 
tho future gleam in radiating colours as love again begins 
to lift her gauzy veil. So do our imaginations go on 
weaving the old unreal dreams. What help is there for 
natures so crossed and traversed by passion ? They bavo 
slept and dreamed iu the arms of lust, and though wheu 
awakened they have 6een and fled from her deformity, it 
seems as though she were again able to assume for them 
the mask of beauty ; they hare gazed into- tho abysses’ 
of hate, end have indeed recoiled from their awful depths, 
but a power again urges them to the brink. After hav- 
ing gone over the whole gamut of the sense-passions and 
fora worn them, again the passions shew thetr mastery — 
drawing as with a magnet. 

What hope for one who lives in so flnofcuating a state 
of mind, and is so unable to keep his son! in equilibrium ? 
and how can heexpect to att&iu to passionate U anquillity — 
the very antithesis of hi3 present st&to P 

Krishna answers Arjuna "Let him regain his kingdom.” 
Let him tnrn tho very passion of his nature to tho contest 
and he will conquer. Let him oftener and oftener lift 
his mind to the celestial regions and he will be reinvigo. 
rated by some reflex from tho great souls who dwell there 
Let him conqner tranquillity by fervency of spirit. 

One who realises this difficulty of controlling the* heart, 
and who desires to rid himself of theee constant fluctua- 
tions of feeling should pursue his se&roh in a systematic 
manner, and the following four rules may be taken as 
guides. 

1st Read the holy books — read them though tho 
hoart may be cold and torpid, and if indeed the slothful 
and despairing quality of “ Tamos" be at tho moment 
paramount there is all ihe greater necessity to end its 
reign, for all the three qualities alternately dominate us, 
and the slow steady progress towards perfection is only 
made permanent by arouxing the naturo when invaded by 
the sloth of “ Tamaa" and refusing to allow it to aink into 
the stagnation of lethargy, and by restraining when domi- 
nated by the passion of “ Rajas," until the duration of 
control by these evil forces is gradually lessened, and the 
nature tends mot e and more to permanence In the tran- 
quillity of "Satwa," 

And out of that tranquillity shall rise 
The end and healing of hie earthly peine, 

8ince the will governed seta the soul at peace. 

Tho soul of the ungoverned is not his. 

Nor hath he knowledge of himself ; whioh looked, 

How grows serenity ? aod, wanting theJh 
Whence shall he hope’ for happiness f 

Read tho holy books of all ages and all ‘peoples, the 
Vedaa, the Dhammapada, the Bible, the Zend Avesta, 
and the Koran, whichever is found by practical a xperience 
to have most effect on the life, for wo are all governed 
by our emotions and require different influences. Bat 
above all and before all, read the Song Celestial of the 
heavenly Krishna. 

2nd. Attend to any conversation about spiritual things 
yon may havo th e opportunity of hearing*— attend to It 

w ' ng °f *• important tUaeren reiwW 

Holy books for, while the latter may bewilder sad mislead, the 

P 1 ™?* 1 i f, i f/ rom * P r °P er K*™ w ho has realised 
the troth i beaide*, it has all U.e imotou advantage of tha eye 
to-eys teaching.— £ d. j 
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whether you understand it fully or not; whether it is to 
you a mere statement of truisms, or whether, as is more 
likely, its metaphysical philosophy seems to soar above 
your bead. Store in your memory whatever you can 
gt-nsp, for a time will come when yon will understand 
more folly, and your future progress will bo facilitated 
by what you rnay now learn. 

3rd. Realise as fully as possible the current opinions 
ahout doty in the society and nation in which yon have 
bccu born and brought up. However much you may have 
— or .think you have— transcended the nrdinarv current 
notions of morality, the study ami comparison of the 
opinion.! of others is a necessary part of your education. 
The.reader may here remark that this is ns it were tho 
prelude or commencement of that •* intelligent looking 
into the hearts of mm” wlvch is otic of the rules laid 
down by those who desire to advance in knowledge, 
though ? i s complete attainment, it need scarcely he said, 
is impossible til) many stages of initiation have been 
passed. This .purely intellectual comparison of opinions 
from one’s own standpoint might seem at first, sight un- 
necessary compared with personal advance in holiness, 
but the student cannot too soon grasp the idea that for 
the attainment of perfection the whole nature must be 
cultivated equally, and the fewer painful re-adjustments 
of the equilibrium that may subsequent!)' be required, 
with the help of the master, the less trouble will he give 
and the steadier will be his progress. 

4th. Act so as to give yourself only satisfaction. This, 
the fourth rnte in the descending scale, deals more espe- 
cially with tbe physical nature. Act so as never to incur 
tho upbraidings of conscience. Should experience have 
taught that any act is followed by inward shame, avoid 
that act iu future; and as the whole nature deve- 
lopes conscience developes also. What might previ- 
ously have been done without a qualm will now 
evoke the stings of shame, for as the standard become 
more exalted ao will the inward pressure become more 
severe till we make the outer accord with tho inner. So 
the traveller along the narrow way pursues its course 
after untold failures in the innumerable diverging paths 
which we have tried and found misleading. Yes, con- 
science is indeed the ever sharpened goad that will never let 
ps rest; it is turned into an instrument of torture when 
in our waverings we are led to embrace a lower life, but 
it is the surest guarantee of our God-head, and contains 
iq itself the potency of all progress. 

{From the Problem* of Hidden Life — By Pilgrim). 



Seekers after (Bob. 

I. NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINT 

(Continued from page I8J 

HeNCKFOKTU.it hocamo the one passinn of Nanda’a life, to 
visit the great temple of Nuturajn. Day and night be 
would pant for it. While working in the fields, while 
staying at home, whiie laying himself down to sleep, 
always his mind was with the great God dancing »m it 
were the unceasing dance of creation, dost ruction nod 
maintenance. Every <Uy ho would think of hogging his 
master to lot him go to Chidambaram, hut day after day 
passed without his venturing to do so, for fear of a refusal. 
He wontd tell his friends every day, * I go to Chidambaram 



to-morroiy r bot ft great many to-morrows became to-days 
and he bad not gone : he became a veritable ‘dope, of to- 
morrow* and hie very friends began to nicknsme him ‘one 
that goes to-morrow* (Tirundlaipdcdr). 

In the meantime, tho pariah community of Adhanfir, 
among whom, true bhakti (devotiou) was ft thing ftl together 
unknown, observed first with curiosity and then with 
alarm, the change that - was coming over Sand a. The 
constant repetition of the holy name of Siva, the freqnent 
besmearing of the body with sacred ashes, the exercises of 
meditation, in which ho w*s often ongaged, and more even 
than these, the thorough change that had come over the 
inner man, his extreme meekness and humility, his con- 
stant and involuntary references to God, his inability to 
talk of anything hut Him and His glory, his self-absorb- 
tion even in the midst of work, caused rent uneasiness 
in the minds of his ignorant kinsmen, to whom any kind 
of deviation from the accustomed ruft of life was avource 
of fear. Fie would seldom mix in the cruel and barbarous 
sports of his community ; meat and toddy lost their « way 
over him. Butolierry was an act of abomination iu bis 
eyes, and he discouraged it whenever he had occasion. 
Often while the rest of the community was engaged in 
quarrel or gossip, he would unconcernedly repose under 
some tree and meditate : he would look at the wonderful 
creation around him, admire the unceasing miracles of 
the universe — plan's, rivers, mountains, trees, etc., and say, 
' Ah, all this deceptive phenomenal wealth is the glory 
of that one foot of Natardja so firmly planted down* 
Beautiful as all this is, let me O God cross over <o you 
and see you not ss you seem, hut as you are.* Then lie 
would fix his miud on the raised foot of NatarAja and 
pray with eyes filled with tears to be sheltered under its 
blissfal shade of wisdom. One day Nanda had long sat 
meditating in this way till his oyes were suffused with 
tears of joy and himself passed into a state of ecstatic 
trance, when a curions neigh honr went near him, 
and finding him nnconscions and his body wetted 
with tears, gave the alarm to the whole community 
that something was wrong with Nanda. The report 
found ready acceptance on all sides, aud soon our 
poor friend was ready shaken and disturbed and was at 
onee demanded an explanation ; hut all that be could say 
was, Knowing that there is a God, who can help wor- 
shipping Him P\ which of coarse was not foaud'satisfao- 
tory-, The result was that a council was at oncefbrtaed on 
the spot, and it was unanimously resolved by tbe wise of 
the community* that Nanda’s mnl&dy was due tofthe fault 
of not having held feasts for their gods more frftdnently, 
and that therefore one should be celebrated the very 
next day. 

Grand were the preparations that were made for the 
feast. A huge pandal (shed) was erected and decorated 
with plantain trees, cocoanuts, mango leaves ftfad (legs 
Fowls and eheep were procured in ibondance for sacrifice. 
A Valin va priest of oraoulnr fame was called in, and gro- 
tesque olay figures of the mighty gods of wonderful 
names— PVeran, Irulan, Kutteri, Vert/an, Nandi, OMmundi\ 
Nallakarupan, Pet tan nan, Pavndi nmi a multitude ofolherS 
too nnmeroai to be mentioned here, wero made. The next 
morning, the whole village gathered togother under the 
pandal. Tho olay gods wero arranged in order of importance 
fowts-and sheep and pots of toddy were ready for thefoast. 
Nanda was held hy main force, for which however there 
was no need, in the centra of tho assembly, and- the high 
nriesf Vallavftnftr shook his d marukam (a little drum) j 
and at once there was a wild blowing of horns and a 
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X«ck lend beating of ‘drums and timbrels loud' and, as soon 
as they stopped, the holy priest got i aspired ; god kad 
descended unto him, and he rose making all sorts of hide* 
oos cries ; about teu people bold him down, perhaps to 
prevent his escape to heaven. Thus held aowp, and 
shaking forth his damarnfcam, ho delivered with uppro* 

S riate gestures the following oracular utterances. ‘Nandan,’ 
e said, ‘ N and an — N nndnn — Nandan—is possessed with the 
big long-haired devil w'hioh resides in the market tamarind 
tree; it will make him laugh and weep und run and tuik 
and sleep’ (many people do these things without the help 
of the devil), and he uskod, ‘Does lie not do all these to 
which there was a tumultuous roply of, * aye, aye, how 
true the oracle, how right Hands said nothing but 
thought within himself, *0 Lord how wondorful is thy 
dance! Here is a wonderful scene being played iu Thy 
endless drama 1’. 4 Kill a hundred sheep’, continued the 
oracle, ‘and two buudred fowls aud offer them with pots 
of toddy to god Kartippan and bis brothers, and they say 
that Nandn wilt at once be cured. The great gods are 
extremely angry with you for having neglected them so 
long.’ The oracle ceased and immediately a large danc- 
ing group of middle aged Pariahs was arranged aud they 
sang, 

Peddri great, the guardian dev 
Of nil our fields, poor Xatida save! 

Hands added, 

None but Nalet'an has that power, 

For he** my chosen lord and lover. 

They sang, 

O Fira dark with turband buge, 

Bencuth thy feet wo seek refugo. 

Nanda said. 

No turbaud could you mako for oco 
Who til loth all these worlds alone. 

They sang (admiringly), 

Irula fat with aspect brave, 

Tby belly is of goats the grave. 

Nanda, 

Trust not, ye fools ! to demons base. 

But Him who is all love and grace. 



The entbusia8tio dancers heard not Nanda, or at auy 
rate heeded him not; hut the dance was followed by a 
more serious affair — the butchering of innocent fowls and 
sheep. Nanda rose and vehemently protested against it, 
bnt in v&in ; be eloquently preached to them about the 
grace and glory of the Creator, invited them to throw away 
their wicked gods and barbarons sacrifices and exhorted 
them to join with him in. the worship of the beantifnl, 
eternal Natar&ja, but all his words were as pearls cast be- 
fore tbe striae ; nay, worse than that, they tended to 
strengthen the current notions about his madness. Nanda 
turned away from that ignorant mnltituda in sorrow, and 
filled with pity for them prayed to God that tb**y might 
bo wived. With every moment of prayer, the longing to 
visit Chidambaram gained new strength, till it grew irre- 
pressible and forced him to apply to bis master for leave. 
After considerable hesitation, the Brahmin landlord was 
asked ; bnt in the meanwhile, the pious devotees of Peddri 
and company, finding that their gods had no power over 
Nanda, bad carried tbeir appeal to tbe more powerful 
tribunal of their visible agricultural god — the said Brah- 
min landlord, who unlike the invisible gods vouchsafed a 
prompt enqniry. Nanda appeared before bis master just 
a little after the above deputation bad gone from there, 
and made his application.;, Tbe landlord was-greatly en- 



raged nt the silly aud impertinent request as be took it, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Eh, you vraut to visit Gbidaiuburam, 
you Pariah fool, you want to become a brahmin 1 suppose, 
you rogue, you deserve to he whipped for this imperti- 
nence. You-vi-.sit-Chi-dam-baram !!’. Poor Nanda was 
thunderstruck, he felt himself nndone nnd returned weep- 
ing without spenking a word. He went to ti.- shade 
of bis favouriio treo. and there wept iu torrents. ‘ O God’, 
he said to himself, * How crnel art thon! I have no right 
to blame the brahmin, he of course spoke under Tby 
prompting, for not an atom moves save at Thy bid- 
ding. I am a poor Pariah too low for'.Thy $race, Ah*l 
how cold art thou ! Thou hast no pity on this wretch- 
ed, miserable, forlorn creatnro. I have nothing to 
be proud of — uo wealth, no beauty, no fame, no learn- 
ing and an if this were not enough, I am a born low 
caste bondsman. All this was nothing to rue, so long 
as I had hope of Thy grace, and now I have been de- 
prived eveu of that. Oh God, how then can I live!’ He 
even meditated mioide, saying, * I shall do away with this 
my life and die a victim io Thy cruelty.’ But hope, that 
roost wonderful of all things, agaiu asserted itself, and 
ofter a few hours of weeping, ho thought within himself, 

* God knows what is best for me. iu finitely better than 1 
do. . I sh:i! I resign myself to His will in all things great 
and smn<l. i am a rebellions spoilt child, and till l learn 
obedience und cheerful resignation, bow cau I obtain His 
grace ? The Brahmin master might relent ; and I am snre, 
when l am fit to enter His presence, I shall be allowed to 
do so,’ A few days aftor, a second application was made 
for leave with a similar result of refusal combiued with 
rebuke; but the disappointment this time bad a different 
effect on him ; ho consoled himself with the idea 
that he was not yet fitted for the holy presence, and 
that therefore he should strive to he more pious aud 
god-loving and purer in heart. He redonbled his 
meditation, that there might not he in hia waking state 
a single moment in which God was forgotten, curtailed 
bis honra of Bleep, danced in a wild and ecstatic way both 
morning and evening, and at other times wept for God’s 
grace or rejoiced over hia illimitable glory. In the stream, 
in the bird, in the tree, in man, in short, wherever he saw 
life, there he felt tbe presence of Natar&ja; and under the 
sway of this strange fancy, often played with {jhe stream, 
embraced the tree, ran after the bird and did a thousand 
other wild things which positively confirmed Ills kinsmen 
in the idea of his lunacy. They, poor folk* Jried all sorts 
of remedies, even bound him by fetters and tortured him, 
but all in vain. Even while being tortured, ha would not 
tnrn away from his Nater&ja fo £et angry with his per- 
secutors, and if the physical suffering was unbearable he 
would say, * O Lord, the fan It is not theirs, nothing is done 
but at Thv inward prompting, forgive them, if only for 
my h amble sake.’ To him everything in the world was 
divine, and bis love and tenderness to living creatures 
was simply boundless: be would feed the ants with sugar, 
would take up tbe worms from the roadside lest they 
might be scorched by the sun or crushed under the feot of 
tho passers-by, play with children and enjoy the music 
of tbe birds as if be were himself one of them. 

In the meanwhile however, tbe harvest time bad 
come and, his kinsmen being desperately engaged 
with him, work in the fields really suffered. The 
landlord got enraged and sent for bis slaves. All 
of them came except Nanda, and related everything 
that happened. The Brahmin angrily dismissed them 
and sent for Nanda. Nanda came, bowed to his mas- 
ter and stood. Tbe Brubmin was greatly surprised at tbe 
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remarkable degree of joy, calmness and humility that 
shone in his face. It clearly struck him that Nanda was 
no ordinary man, and that what was misconstrued by tho 
ignorant ,( Pariahs as madness was nothing but. an extra- 
vagance of piety and fervour; but he did not want to 
encourage him, aud got really angry when the reqnest to 
go to Chidambaram was put forward ; yet. he was moved 
&t the -extremely piteous, sincere and imploring way in 
which it was urged and the quivering and suspense with 
which his reply was awaited, as if a soul’s destiny hung 
upon h»s ono word ; and so he gently replied, 44 Narnia, 
you are a really good fellow, but have fallen into wild 
ways ; yon have not been doing your work properly of 
Jafe. This is the harvest season, the corn has to be reap- 
ed, after all the harvest its gathered in, I shall give 
yon leave to go to Chidambaram. No sooner was this 
said than Nanda sprang into tho fields dancing and h-ap- 
ing like a wild deer, and a few hours later, again called 
at the laadlord’s backyard. When the Brahmin asked 
why he was wanted, Nanda replied, 4 Do me the favor, 
sire, to go with me into tho fields/ and led tho way 
followed by his master ; and what was the latter's wonder 
when he found that- the whole of his vast paddy fields 
had been reaped and the harvest gathered in like a 
mountain of gold — alt the work of a singlo man, aud that 
in tho space of a few honrs ! Ho could hardly believe 
his eyes, And struggled to know if ho was not dreaming ; 
what he saw was, however, no vision but a concrete and 
thorough reality, and when convinced of this, he could 
only sny, ‘Nauda, you conld not have done this work, nor 
all your kinsmen together, what & miracle has God 
worked, in my fields through you. This is the reward of 
your devotion — the proof to ns incredible fools, of yonr 
greatness. Nanda, you aru the greatest, holiest and purest 
man that I have known, God’s dearest bhakta, ah l what 
a sin have I committed by treating you as my alave, — 
from this moment, I am thy slave and this whole estate 
Lyonrs. Bless me and recommend mo to that high God 
who is so near and dear and kind to you.* 

Nan da's feat was at the same time a miracle and not a 
miracle— not a miracle in th© superstitions sense generally 
attached to the word, but a miracle, c genuine miracle 
in that it was beyond the power and comprehension of 
ordinary men. Most of ns are ignorant of the resources 
of love. Its intensity, its abundance, and \ts wonderful 
possibilities are foreign to onr mediocrity And when mea- 
sured by our Icadeu standard, appear legendary. Love rolls 
the hills, leaps over the seas, annihilates the elements and 
shakes the universe. What can it not do and what has it 
not done ? It is the energy of the Soul, nay it is the Soul it- 
self, and when Nanda threw his whole soul info the work on 
which hung the fulfilment of his life’s ambition, the result 
was miraculous, divine. The astonnded Brahmin fell at his 
feet ; and here by the way, it may be said to the credit of 
our CAsto eastern, that however rigorous it may be on 
the social plane, it has ever been liberal on the religions 
one. Many of the saints worshipped in our temples are 
men of the lower castes, some of them being of the very 
lowest j and the Brahmin is as ready to-day as he was in 
the days of Nanda to fall at the feet of any man irrespec- 
tive of oAste, if any high religions merit bo at least 
plausi claimed. Ifanda ran tp his master, raised him 
up, repeatedly fell At his feet and with tears in his 
eyes Raid, * My lord, what a sin have yon committod by 
bo wing to yonr Pariah ala vo* to which the Brahmin replied, 
‘you are no longer either a Pariah ora nlave, you tho 
holiest of men, the greatest of bhaktag. Go to Chidam- 
baram, but bless me before you go, forgive me for my 



treatment of^yon and recommend me to God’s High Grace.' 
And saying this he took Nauda's bauds aud placing them 
on his head implored him to give him some parting ad vioe. 

4 This is all that yonr humble slave conld say my lord', said 
Nanda, ‘Love God as well as you lov«- *«>or wife, children, 
lands and wealth, What more 0 lord does this uncultured 
slave know ? The Brahmin looked up at the radiant face 
of NAuda and worshipping him onco again-reluctautly 
let him go. With great many kindly expressions they 
parted ; but hardly had Nanda gone a few yards, when the 
Drahmiu ran up to him and asked, 4 Nanda, dear 
Nanda, 0 my gum, when may I see you buck P when will 
you return P’ Nauda replied, f Now 0 my master, we part 
once for all. 0 my lord, who really goes to Obidam* 
baram, and comes back P I loathe again to enter into ibis 
mortal coil. My master, I hope uo longer to return/ 
The Brahmin did not understand what Nanda said, but w6 
may perhaps do from the sequel of the narrative. 

(To b e concluded.) 

t>ow to Mil out anoer. 

The renowned philosopher, Sree Vidy&rauya 8wAmi 
gives in his * Jtvanmnkti Pr*k*rana’ the following 
advice to the Mamnksha (aspirant for salvation) as to 
how anger may gradually be overcome : — 

When you are tempted to get angry with other*, yon 
should address your mind and say, ,4 Oh, mind !if yon Would 
get angry with those who do mischief to you, then why do 
you not get angry with anger itsel f ? For it does the greatest 
mischief; it prevents a man from attaining the four great 
ends of life — charity, wealth, happiness and salvation aud 
throws him into hell (even before his death) : therefore 
there is no enemy worse than angor." The meaning of 
this truth should be repeatedly thought upon, and yon 
should get angry with anger. By doing this yon wilt 
attain peaoe and salvation. When anger grows so Car as 
to give birth to abuse and blows, it at ooce destroys alt 
chanty and fame : when it docs not develop to this fall 
extent, it eoorohes the mind at leaai Therefore how 
could anger, whioh gives rise to so much mischief here 
and hereafter ever spring in the minds of the sages P To 
think as above is the bost means of killing out anger. 

When others get abgrv with yon, you shoo Id not think, *1 
have done no wrong. Why do these people get angry with 
mo who am innocent', and get angry with them in return. 
You ore not really innocent, for is it uot a great wrong 
that you have not yet crossed beyond the three bodies 
{Sthiila, Sdkihma and JCdrana) aud attained the bliss of 
wisdom P The attainment of gndna is the true innocence ; 
and nntil you have attained that, how could you think 
that yon are innocent P 

There is yet another means by which we may avoid 
being provoked by others' anger towards us ; aud that is 
that we should regard those that get angry with us as onr 
benefactors and feel tbankfnl to them for their anger; for 
by getting angry with ns, they reveal to us onr faults and 
strengthen our Yairdgya ( non -attach men t). . To do os this 
service, tbpy sacrifice their owu peace of mind and there- 
fore wo should feel all the more thankful to them. Think- 
ing in this way is a great help to us. 

> ■■ i . ...» . ■ 

44 Givo up alt argumentation and other diet notions. It 
thero Anything in this dry intellectual jareon P .It only 
throws the mind off its uilauce And disturbs it. 8o give np 
all vaiu talk. Read only those books which have been written 
by persons who h:; ■ j had realisation .”— Stoami Vivekdnanda. 
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“£acb i5 great in bis own {Mace." 



( An abstract of a lecture.) 

JIT 

Swa'mi Y'iveka'xakda. 

Eteut man should lake up his own ideal and endeavour 
to accomplish it; that is a surer way than taking op other 
men's ideals, which he can never hope to accomplish. Foi 
instance, we take a baby and at once give him the task 
of walking twenty miles; either the bahy dies, or one in 
a th us ind will crawl the twenty miles to reach the end 
exhausted and half dead. That is what wo generally try 
to .do with the world. All men and women, in any 
society, ara tint of the same mind, capacity, or of the same 
power to understand a tbinif *, they most have different 
ideals, and we have no right to >neer at any ideal. Let 
every one do the best lie can for his own ideal. 1 ahould 
not b* judged by yours n«r you by mine. The apple tree 
shonld not be judged by the standard of the oak nor the 
oak by that of the apple. To judge the apple tree you 
must take the apple standard and for the oak its own 
standard, and so with all of us. 

Uuity in variety is the plan of creation. However men 
and women may vary iodividually, there is unity iu the 
back gronnd. The different individual characters and 
olassea of men and women are natural variations iu the 
jaw of creation. Hence, we ought uot to judge them by 
tlie same standard uor put the same idral before them. 
Such a course creates only an unnatural struggle, and 
the result in that man begins to bate himself and is 
hindered from becoming roligious and good. Out' duty 
ia to encourage every on© in his struggle to live up to bis 
own highest ideal aud strive to make that ideal as uear 
as possible to the truth. 

Iu the Hindu system of morality we hud that this fact 
has been recognised from very ancient times, aud iu their 
scriptures and hooks on . ethics different rules are laid 
down for the different classes of men — for the bouse, 
holder the Sanydeui (the man who has renounced tha world) 
and the student. The life of every individual, according 
to the Hinds Scriptures, has its peculiar duties apart 
toom wbat belongs to universe! humanity; to each stage 
of life certain duties are attached by its own nature. No 
one of these stages of life is superior to the other ; the 
life of the married man is quite as great as that of the 
rnau who is uot mimed, but who has devoted 
himself to religious work. The scavenger in the street is 
a* great and glorious as the king on the throne. Take the 
king off bis throne, make him do tbe work of the scaven- 
ger and see bow he fares. Take tbe scavenger, an d see 
how be will rnle. It is useless to say that tbe mau who 
ftves ont of the world in a greater man than he who lives 
mt ie world; it is much more difficult to live in the 
wom and worship God than to give it up and live a free 
and easy life. The householder marries and curries on 
his duties as a citizen, and the duties of the mao who 

gives up the world are to devote his energies only to 
religion. 3 

If a mao goes ont of the world to worship God he mast 
not think that those who live in the world and work for 
Oiegoodof the world are not worshipping God ; neither 

! m tbe W0 L p,d « f ° r wife and children, 
think that those who gl v 0 up the world arerlo* vagabonds 
iSaoh is great in his own place. 

This thought I will illustrate by a story. 



A certain King used to inquire of all the Sanyasiu* that 
came to his country, “ Which is the greater man-— ho who 
gives up the world and becomes a Sauydtit^ mp he who 
1 i vos in the world and performs his duties is a house- 
lie (dor ?’* Many wise men tried to solve this problem. 
Some asserted that the Suuydsin was the greater, upon 
which t'o King demanded that they should prove their 
»s«»t ti“ij. When they could not, lie ordered them to many 
and become householders. Then others earner and said 
“ The householder who porform his duties U tbe greater 
man.'* Of them, loo. the Kim: demanded the proofs* When 
they could not give tin in ho made them also settled down 
as householders. At Ins* there came a young dauyutin 
and the King put the same question to him. He answered 
“ Each, G King, i* equally great iu his place/' ** Prove 
tli is to me," said ihe King. “I will prove to yon,” 
said the Sun y dun'ii, " But you must first come aud live as I 
do for a few days, that I may be able to prove to you 
what I say.” The King consented aud followed ihe 

a a A a « • 4 * a * 
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on. The King and the Sanydsm heard thesoand.of drums 
aud music, andoriersaod the people were* attain bled in 

ness, and a great proclamation was 
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being made. The King and the Sanydsin stood 
see what was going on. Tbe crier was saying that the 
princess, the danghter of the King of that oonotry, was 
going to choose a husband from among those assembled 
before her. 

It was an old custom in India for princesses to choose 
hnsbauds in this way, and each one had certain ideas 
of the sort of mau she wauted for a husband ; forae 
would have the handsomest man ; others would have 
only the most learned, others would have the richest 
and so on. The princess, iu tbe most splendid array, 
was carried on a throne, and the announcement was made 
by oriers that tbe princess so-and-so was a boot to choose 
a husband. Then all the princes of the neighbourhood 
ut on their bravest attire and presented, themselves 
efore her. Sometimes they, too, had theinows oriers to 
enumerate their advantages, and tbe reasons why they 
hoped the princess would ohoose them Thoprinress was 
taken round and she looked at them aud beard what they 
had to offer, and if ahe was not pleased the asked bor 
bearers to move on, and no more notice was taken of the 
rejected eni tors. If, however, >. tbe princess waa ; pleased 
witfh any one of them, she threw a garland upon him and 
he became her husband 

The princess of tbe country to which our King and the 
$4nyd«ia had come was having one of these interesting 
ceremonies. * She was the most beautiful prince sa of the 
world, and the husband of the princess would be ruler 
of the kingdom after her fathers death. The i don of 
tbie princess was to marry the handsomest man, but she 
could not find the right one to please her. 8ever&ktimp( 
these meetings had taken place, and yet the prince**- hod 
not selected any one. This meeting was the most hplcn* 
did of all ; more people than ever had come to it, and it 
was a most gorgeous scene. ThM princess came in onja 
throne, and tbe bearers carried her from plane to place. 
She does not seem to care for anyone even on thie-oogaaioD, 
and every one has almost become disappointed* that this 
meeting too is to ho broksa up without anyone being chosen 
as tha husband of the princess. Just thso <t>jneaa young 
mao, a Sanydsin as handsome as if thersnu, had come 
down to the esrth, and he stauds in one. (corner of the 
assembly seeing what is going on. The throne tfitli the 
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princess comes near him, and as soon as she sees the bean* 
iifal Sanydsin, she stops and throws the garland over 
him. The young Sanydsin seizes the garland and throws 
it off, exclaiming “ What nonsense do you mean by that ? 
I am a Sanydtin, what is marriage to me ?” The King 
of that conn try thinks that 'perhaps this man is poor, so 
does Dot dare to marry the princess, so ho says to him 
“ with ray daughter goes half my kingdom now, and the 
whole kingdom after my death,” aud puts the garland 
again on the Sanydsin. The young man throws it off once 
more, saying 44 What nonsense is this ? I do not want to 
marry,” and walks quickly away from the assembly. 

Now the princess fell so much in love with this yonng 
man that she said “ I mast marry this man or I shall die 
and Bbe went after him to bring him hack. Then our 
other Sanydsin , who had brought our King there because 
of the controversy, said to the King — “ King, let us follow 
this pair ;” so they walked after them, but at a good dist- 
ance behind. The young Sanydtin who had refused to 
marry the princess, walked out into the country for seve- 
ral miles, when he came to a forest, and struck into it 
and the princess followed him, and the other two followed 
them. Now this young Sanydsin was well acquainted 
with that forest, ana knew all the intricate passages in it, 
and suddenly he jumped intoonoof these and disappeared 
and the princess conld not discover him. After trying for 
a long time, to find him, she sat down under a treo and 
began to weep, for she did not know the way to get ont of 
the forest again. Then our King and the other Sanydsin 
came np to her and said 44 Do not weop, we will show yon 
the way out of this foreBt, but it is too dark for ns to find 
it flow. Here is a big tree ; let ns rest under it, and in 
(he morning we will go early and show you the road to get 
v.it.” 

Now a little bird and his wife, and three little baby- 
birds lived on that tree in a nest. This little bird looked 
down and saw the three people under the tree, and said 
to his wife, 44 My dear, what shall be done ; here are some 
guests in the honse, and it is winter, and we have no fire ?” 
So be flew away and got a hit of bnroing firewood in his 
beak and dropped it before the guests and they added fnel 
to it and made a blazing fire. But the little bird was not 
satisfied; he said agaiu to his wife 4 ‘ My dear. whaf'shaU 
we do, there is nothiog to give these people to eat, and 
they are hungry and we are householders; it is onr duty 
to feed any one who comes to the house. I must do wbatl 
can, I will give them ray body.” So be pluDged down 
into the midst of the fire and perished. The guests saw 
him falling and tried to save him, bat be was too quick for 
them, and dashed into the fire aud was killed. The little 
bird’s wife saw what her husband did, and she said 44 Here 
are three persons and only one little bird for them to eat : 
it is not enough ; it is my duty as a wife not to et my 
hatband's effort be in vatu; let them have my body also , 
and she plnnged down into the fire and was burood to 
death. Then tbe three baby-birds, when they saw wbat 
was done, and that there was still not enough food for 
the three gnesfce, said “Our parents have done what they 
conld and still it rs not enough ; it is our duty to carry on 
the work of our parents; let our bodies go too”, and they 
all dashed down into the fire. The three people could not 
eat these birds, and they were amazed at whnt they saw. 
Somehow or other they passed the night without food, 
and in tbe morning the King and tbe Sanyiisin showed the 
princess the way, and she wont back to her father. Thon 
tbo Sanydsin said to the King:— “ King, you have Reen 
that each is great in his own place. If yon want to live 
in the world, live like those birds, ready at any momont 



to sacrifice yonrRelf for others. If you want to renounce 
tbe world be like that young man, to whom the moat 
beau ti forworn an and a kingdom were as nothing. If yon 
want to be a householder hold your life a sacrifice for the 
welfare of others ; and if yon choose the life of renuncia- 
tion, do not even see beauty and money and power. Each 
ie great in his own place, hut the dnty of the one is not 
tie duty of the other.” 



Clements of tbe tDetm'nta* 



CHAPTER 11.— HAPPINESS. 



“To be happy, to possess eternal life, to be 
in God, to be saved — all these are tbe same. All 
alike mean tbe solution of the problem, the 

of existence Happiness has no limits 

because God has neither bottom nor bounds, and 
becanse happiness is nothing but the conquest 
of God through love.” 

The beautifnl scene on tbo Jumna described in the last 
chapter did not close with the resuscitation of the calf. 
Jlnaki’s® word* raised new topics and gave an altogether 
sew tarn, to the general conversation of the confreres. The 
first ta speak after the calf arose was Gopi Maitroji- 
She said, 4 Krishna, sister JAnaki’a word* have creat- 
ed a doubt in me. She stated that happiness is the end 
which all alike seek. Is not that a low and unworthy aim 
ia a world where misery stares ns in the face all around P 
Had not rather charity and love be set up a a tbe ideal P 
Ton only are worthy to clear this my donbt ; so enlighten 
me, O Krishna.’ 



4 Maitreyi. my love,’ said Krishna, 4 A certain child was 
weeping, it could not say, it did not itself exactly know 
wbat it wanted. It wanted something and cried. It was 
offered a doll; it turned it over and over for a wtiiTe. but 
•oon cast it away. Then a fruit was offered to it,; it ate 
a little bit of it and then threw it away in *nger, Theh 
a picture was tried, then a book, theo a toy, But the child 
iid not get composed nntil it had what it sought Like 
that child, you ao not know wbat yon really want and, try 
sue thing niter another, hnt your mind can never rest on* 
fess it obtains what it really seeks — permjmept and all- 
knowing bliss* Ton cannot help seeking this eternal 
ifms, the great Self, any more than a stone thrown np can 
kelp falling towards the earth. Everything ft) the .thrf- 
eerse is constantly gravitating towards it oontoioutly or 
xm consciously. All other things will pleas* for a time 
and then will be thrown away. How many, tfcbigs have 
yon not yontself tried within these few jears and thrown 
tway P Do you not remember, that once on .these very 
sands, you desired me to get your jewels mad* like the wild 
fbwers of the forest and pot into them their stnell too P 
I oom plied with yonr request, but in a few months you 
~ t tired of them. Now yon want to exercise charity and 
re and help the world — a mnch nobler and a more nn- 
fldfish desire than your former one. Bnt in both, 
end sought for is happiness, for desire means want, 
insufficiency of happiness ; and you will feel miserable da. 
l»a you are allowed to help the world. Like the ohild I 
«K>keof, yon have not yet understood what yon soek. The 
tinef who steals, the ruffian who murders, the frOldier who 
fisll* without a murmur on the field of battle, thb patriot 
who loves hie country more than his home, the lover that 



t 



is busy Weaving love songs — all alike seek happiness only, 
fart in extremely d ifferent things. The eod is the same, 

• On suggestion, that tbe mixing up of Raich min i sqri 
bbtma with tbe Qopis is not proper, we hare substituted the names 
J*aaki and 8 tvithri respectively. — -Bn. 
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the means differ, worm* being good, some bad, others in- 
different. Bat you may be sure of this that no external 
thing can ever give you what you seek. True and perma- 
nent happiness is only possible, when the bunt after ex- 
ternal things is given up as futile and the mind subsides.* 

Maitreyi was satisfied with the reply, but Gdpi Gftrgi 
asked 1 Is it not selfish, 0 Krishna, to seok this happiness 
which yon yourself call the self P' 

* No, my dear,’ replied Krishna, ‘The happiness 1 speak 
of is all-happiness, all-knowledge, all-permanence ; it is 
infinite- Do you thiuk that that iufiuite bliss is immurodin 
what you call ‘yoursolf* and * myself, P The ocean is more 
eaeily swallowed up by one of its droplets, the uaiverse is 
more readily devoured by an atom, than the great, bound* 
less, unconditioned and eternal bliss called tbe Self is cram- 
med up within your little frame. ‘Yourself and ‘myself* 
denote little, exclusive, differentiated and narrow things ; 
for what is ‘yourself is not ‘myself, and what ii ‘ myself 
ia not ‘yourself. 1 You call your mind and body ‘yourself* ; 
hut all notions of your bciug a.body, an external thing, and 
all tbe wild goose chase of your mind must cease before the 
happiness of the Self can be realised. So long as you thiuk 
yourself a a apart from others, you are little and this in- 
finite happiness cannot be realised. Giv« up your little self 
and the great Self stands revealed. Selfishness is the worst 
enemy to this high realisation. It limits one's vision, 
makes one little, reduces one to a worm and bow then 
(i "\ld theinfinite Self be perceived ? The higher you 
nseont of the patdla (dark, nether world) of yonr little 
self, the nearer you »re to the heaven of tbe Supreme Self. 
Charity and love to others will gradually lift you out of 
that palate. So train yourself that you may love others 
better than you. Sink your little self iu the great ocean 
of love, wear it away to nothingness hy constant exercise 
of charity and, when hy this holy exercise the little self 
is rubbed away, the great Self stands realised. Love is a 
precious balm, a sovereign cure for the wound of selfish- 
ness. It polishes your heart, baptises your understanding 
and pnrifies your whole nature. It transforms the beast 
into the man and the man into God. Nothing is dearer 
to God than love. When all yourself is lost, when you 
become all love, then the highest enjoyment is ct hand. 
.Happiness therefore is identical with all love.’ 

* Oh, I have made a wonderful discovery 0 Krishna/ 
cried Seetha. 

‘ If so, let us have it r , said Krishna, ‘ and see how 
wondarfnl it is.* 

* My discovery is*, replied Seetha, ‘that happiness i« not 
merely all-love, it is also all -knowledge, for where there 
is the least thing yet to be known, the mind gets into 
unrest and happiness becomes imperfect/ 

* Yon are right my dear, you are right; ah ! what a grand 
discovery aud who else could have made it!' exclaimed 
Krishna. 

* la 'not this happiness then identical with pleasure ?’ 
asked the serious S&vithri. 



‘They are as fire and wnter, as light aud darkness. 
The one is all knowledge, the other is all ignorance. A 
certain poor man begged for bread all day long, but did 
not get enough. So be grieved within himself and was 
going home, wheu suddenly on his way, he perceived 
a bright thing shining like silver; be was rejoiced at its 
very sight. and eagerly took it iu his hand, but to his 
misfortune, be fouud it was not silver bnt motbor-o*- 
pearl. Tbe poor mau's grief knew no bounds, he enrsed 
his fate and wept home raoro sorrowful- tbau before. 
Map's lot o d earth is exactly similar-; he wants happi- 
ness, firmly believes that a certain thing could give it. 



long* for it, gets it. and is pleased ; but his pleiiMito j* 
closely followed by pnin, for he soon finds ho whs du- 
ct-ived, tlint the thing he got docs not give him tbo 
happiness he looked for in it ; so another thing is tried, 
then another and so on. Pleasure tbeu is counterfeit 
for- happiness — the illusion of happiucss in a thing which 
cannot give it, like that of silver in rootber-o’- pearl. 
It is deceptive and fleeting aud is bounded on one side by 
want, ana on the other by pain. Never confound happi- 
ness with pleasure. Pleasure tickles the mind and passes 
away, happiness is permanent and beyond the mi. -the 
mind must subside before it can be renlised j pleasure is 
deceptive, happiness is true ; pleasure U the child 
of ignorance and illusion, happiness is all knowledge ; 
pleasure is selfish aud feeds selfishness ; happiuess is 
all-love and involves the killing of the self; pleasure 
is derived from external things and is depeudant on them ; 
happiness is beyond external things, beyond the body aud 
tbe mind and is independent. Dear S&vithri the two 
things should never be confounded.' 

“ Ah ! what a splendid evening we have ipeui and how 
much have yon taught us, 0 Krishna'! exclaimed the sweet 
Rid ha ‘ All things in the universe are consciously or 
uu consciously seeking happiuess, but in the majority of 
cases, it in xOugbt for in external things : and want, pleasure 
and pain are tbe resnlt. The mind which carries ou the 
trade with the external world must 4 close its shop', before 
happiness can be realised. Happiness therefore is beyond 
tbeextsrnal world, beyond the body, beyond tb^mind, beyond 
the intellect, beyond all sensation, bojoud what is known 
aa 'yourself and ‘ myself, is permanent, eternal, infinite, 
all-knowing, all -loving, all-truthful, all-in dependent, and 
is the great Self the tman — uay, it is you my sweet, 

precious, loving and artful Krishna. * I sea', ejaculated 
Krishna, 'I see yon. have all become philosophers; hence- 
forth I cannot control you, so I go’, and acoardingly be put 
bis flute to bis lips aua singing, ‘so I go SOvrl^-go, the 
merrjr shepherd goes’, began to walk forth, and the 
beautiful gdpiea oue and all of them went merrily running 
altar him followed by the calf which knew not how to 
walk hot danced aud jompod. 



©nana— Itbe biflbest Sacrifice- 



* The very highest of sacrifices is Godna- 
Yagua or Wisdom -Sacrifice — Satyayani Upanuhad. 

Kriihha bad a bow on which were hung a number of 
little bells. They had the power of ringing by themselves 
whenever any offering was made to Krishna ; and tbe num- 
ber of the belle ringing, the londoesa of their sound and 
its duration were in proportion to the piety, wisdom and 
pure-minded ness with which tbe offering was made. When 
Yudhiahtirt, the eldest of tbe Pandavaa, otherwise called 
Dbannaputra, performed bis celebrated J^JifcSf^ya Yftgam 
(a kind of sacrifice), feeding number) e*#l brahmins and 
distributing a fabulous amouut of money iu charities, only 
one of the hells rang and that not very loudly* Dhar- 
maputra was however gratified at even that recognition, 
for b8 had never before heard any of them m^ke more 
than a slight tinkle, and felt proud within himself at the 
sacrifice He hud celebrated. Pride is one of the moat dan- 
gerous weaknesses to which man is liable aqd however 
justifiable it may seem, should never be suffered to enter 
into our hearts ; for iu proportion as we think highly of 
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ourselves we hinder oar further growth. Pride, moreover* 
argues au inability to look into the infinity which sur- 
rounds ur everywhere, in the midst of which we are noth- 
ing. Yudhisbtira was generally a cautious man ; but the 
mind of man being always on the alert to deceiro him* 
ot. iu his life even lie felt a little proud. 

.Not long after however, when Krishna and Dbarmapu- 
tra were together, all the bells on the former's bow hegan 
to ring at the same time and kept up their loud and con- 
tinued musio for more than half an hour. Poor Yudhish- 
tra was struck dumb with surprise, and on recovering 
from the ehock, humbly asked his divine companion the 
cause of the strange phenomenon. ‘ Nothing very parti- 
cular, my royal friend,’ said Krishna, ' a Brnhrnagndni 
(one that has realised God) who lives close by the crema- 
tion ground at Muttra cooked dog’s flesh, which was all he 
could gat for his dinner to-day, and is now eating it having 
firnt offered it to me. Nothing extraordinary O Sam rat/ 
Dharmaputra at once rose and falling down at the feet 
of the all-knowing Krishna confeswed to Lira the sin of pride 
he had carelessly committed and said, * Better far thau a 
thousand sacrifices is the true knowledge of thee, 0 Lord.’ 

BrahmagnAnam is tho highest kind <»f sacrifico, for it 
means the total annihilation, the complete sacrifice of the 
lower self in man — which is a necessary condition for the 
realisation of the supreme Self, Atman or God. 

.Wealth, friendship, love may all be sacrificed but the 
sacrifice of these things is not enough, for it leaves behind, 
as in the case of Dbarmapotra, a residue, i.e., the self which 
is the most difficult thing to be surrendered. Therefore it 
is that the Lord says, ‘ Bettor than the sacrifice of wealth is 
Wisdom, tho highest sacrifice, 0 Pnraufapa. All actions 
ill their entirety, 0 Partha, are fulfilled in Wisdom/ 
(Oita. IV. 33.) 

All actions are contained in Wisdom, for Wisdom, i.e , the 
realisation of God is our highest duty, and in the perform- 
ance of that duty is involved the discharge of all other 
duties. * Know Thyself, it is the only thiug for which 
thoti art born’, is tho precept of the Vedas; and all acts 
done by him who bas known himself, are done with tho 
knowledge that tho Supreme Self being beginning! ess, 
without qualities and imperishable though seated in the 
body, worketh not nor is soiled. (Gitfi, XIII. 31.) 

The idea of gndna-yagna (wisdom -sacrifice) is beauti- 
fully elaborated in the Taittriya Upanishad. Iu every 
sacrifice there should be a performer, and he should be a 
grihasla , i.e , oae living with his wife. A particular ground 
should be selected, cleaned and decorated; the sacrificial 
five should bo reared and fed with the fuel of the Aiwattha 
(the sacred Pecpul) tree and ghee. The animal for sacrifice 
should be tied to a pole called Yupa Slambha and made to die, 
not by slaughter hut by the forco of mantra. There shonld 
be three brahmins or parties of brahmins reciting tho Rig, 
Sfttna and Yajur Vedas unci another brahmin represent- 
ing the PrajApati or Brahma. The performer should 
wear diksha (should not get his head shaved)* til! the close 
of tho sacrifice, drink s&ma juice and distribute offerings 
( dakshina ). In gndna-yagna the performer is Atraan in 
the Honso of paro Jtva and oraddha , i.e., faith in the teach- 
ings of the guru and tho J^iUtras, is tho wife. The breast 
is the sacrificial ground and tapas, the destroying of even 
tbo germs of desiro in the light of tho knowledge that the 
Brahman alono i« real and tho world an illusion-'— is the 
fire fod by the ghou of attachment {nhUilduha). ’•’he body 
is tho sacred fuel for the fire, for without it ihuhia is 
impossible. ‘ Body is tho boat by which we have to cross 

• It ii a ccutomary vow amotitf Hindus not to get out/a head thfcv- 
ed till a particular andertakiug ia finished. 



the ocean of existence, says the Mabkhh&rata. Krddha or 
auger is thfc afiimal to be sacrificed, and it if to die by the 
force of mantra (that wbicb is beyond manana or 
meditation- -nididydtana) . The pole to which that animal 
is to be tied is the firm heart. The month is the Rilxoik 
(the brahmin recitiug the Rig Veda), prdna — the life, the 
Udgdta (the brabmiu reciting t be Sima Veda) and the 
eyes the Adhvarya (the brahmin reciting the Yajur Veda): 
the mind is the Praj&pati or Brahma because of its 
oreative power. The sacrifice and its diktha last till the 
prdna lasts, all that ia eateu and draak by the performer 
of tbe wisdom-sacrifice has the virtue of the Sbtna juice 
and the offering made ( dakthina ) is Sams — the wisdom 
that all that exist is God. 

This Qndna-yagna, a farther elaboration of whioh may 
be found id the Taittriya Upanisbod, is tbe highest and 
the truest sacrifice ; other sacrifices have their usee ia 
cleausing the mind or conferring temporal ami spiritual 
benefits, but this is the most glorious axxd the most laud- 
able. No wealth, no extraordinary learning and nofavour 
from except ourselves and our guru are needed for this 
glorious Xagna : and seeing that it is so cheap and so pre- 
cious may we all do it! 

A Rscuuse. 



(Ebouobts on tbe ffibaonpab ©i’ta'. 

(Continued from page 21,) 

If Krishna wanted to tracb Arjuna, why should be 
have chosen for it the awful and anxious hour of battle ? 
The tumult of the field, the beating of d^oms, the flying 
of colors, the blowing of trumpets, all rousing the sleeping 
brute in man, combined with the braggart shonia of infuria- 
ted combatants, the tramping of horses and tbe rattling Of 
chariots — these obvionsly were wry thing but fitted for 
calm philosophical reasoning. Strangely enough however, 
this hour of the battle seems to have been peculiarly pre- 
cious to Krishna. He had long waited for it. He bodknown 
Arjuna fora very long time, he had been with him in 
society and in the forest, with others and alone. If lei- 
sure had been & consideration, no better days oonld have 
been found than those they spent together in theK&ndava 
forest; but Krishna knew that tbe time was not theu 
come; he waited for au opportunity when the heroic 
heart of his companion would lose confidence in itself, 
when its rage of valour would subside, and fear which alone 
ia the beginning of all true knowledge would invade that 
impregnable fort. The whole of Arjunss previous life 
was but a preparation for that one moment, in which, 
with tears in his eyes, ho cried out, ‘Save me, O Kriabna, 
from this oonfusion. Thon art my teacher, O teach me 
what to do/ Krishna had busily ripened him for it: ho 
had stood by him in weal and woe and obtained for him 
every gratification he desired. When he wanted to marry 
Sabsdra he oontrived to bring them together, when he 
wanted to marry the daughter of the Pf ndyan King* ft 
was Krisbosthat equipped him forth as a an a Ice-charmer 
and procured him sdmissiou iuto tbo royal baremt Irt the 
K&naava forest the future author of the QftA initiated his 
companion into the mysteries of conjugal love. In ftu*se 
and similar ways, be had lolled to rest by due gratiln .iiiou 
tbe feverish desire for pleasure, and the days thePAndavan 
spent iu tho 'black forest’ in the company of groat rishis, 
hearing from them many tales of great moral worth had 
softened all of them, Bhlma included, most of all Arjuna, 
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so that it was not in u sudden tit of grief, but in the due 
course of evolution, that he exclaimed, 'Seeing theso my 
Kinsmen airayod, 0 Krishna, eager to fight, my limbs 
fail and mv mouth is pmvhed, my body quivers und my 
Lair stands on end; Gandiva (his bowj slips fxom my 
hand, and my skin bums all over, 1 am not able to stund 
and my mind is whirling* (1. 28-80) and sank <h*wn oh bis 
seat. 

Sweet are the uses of grief : it softens the heart, und 
ripens the understanding ; it has a mellowing effect like 
the daws of December, and often has it been the instru- 
ment of salvation- In all Yeddntic treatises, the student 
in made to weep before the guru, before he is saved. 
Sorrow has often made saints of men, and in the intensity 
of grief, the sensory organs of mortals have been made 
alive to sights and sounds far above those of the earth. In 
the Periya Purina, the child Tiruytiduatambandha is re- 
presented as having been rewarded for his weeping with 
FArvati’s milk ; and in life, t lie weeping child it is, that first 
receives the caresses of the mother. The first of the four 
truths that Buddha discovered under the Bo-tree was 
that the world is fillod with miser)* ; and the first right 
thing in Buddhism is tho recognition of the sorrows of 
liie.and grief for them. Sorrow is the sweet auction to 
the heart, and as the Lord said, 'Blessed are those that 
mourn for they shall be comforted.’ 

‘Knock and it shall be opened', is the precept; but no 
one so happily -knocked as Arjuna, and like Uaniel who 
went in search of asses and found a kingdom, he pressed 
for a solution of his immediate problem and, for the in- 
tensity of his grief and the earnestness of his demand was 
rewanled with a solution not merely of that problem, bnt 
also of the great one of life. No sooner did he get un- 
manned and let slip hia Gandiva, than there came for him 
an elixir from heaven which ruvishod hia senses and rais- 
ed. him far above the tumult of the battlefield, and his own 
question even at so early a stage as the 3rd chapter is no 
longer, 4 Shall X kill my brother or will ho kill mo f‘ bnt, 
‘Shall I attain M6kaha and how ?’ All that was required 
of Arjuna was that hia heart should lose confidence in it- 
self, and, filled with grief and fear, seek for guidance and 
help. The hour of the battle waa tho fir$t hour in which 
the manly heart of the warrior felt itself weak, and 
Krishna had eagerly awaited the hour and ripened him 
for it id the latter's interests as well as in those of the 

wprUL 

Now, let ns recall to mind the true meaning of Krishna 
and Arjuna, and in its light see what the battlefield of 
Kprukshetra means. It is no longer the narrow field 
of a few areas in which a number of men gave up their 
ghosts, and which the geographer and the historian 
might busy themselves in discovering and explaining, but 
the whole universe, boundless ana eternal, —the arena 
of the Atman, the theatre where that Atman dreams, and 
in the liicam becomes tho Jiva or 4 the habitual self,’ as it 
has been most poetically styled, and finds itself in course 
of time confronted with problems on every side- Kuruk- 
shetra is literally the field that was made, and therefore 
th? world that is made by the mind. Similar to mis- 
taking a spark of fire for a precious gem is tbs mistake 
which the mind first makes, that the world of senses it 
made is a world of pleasure. 'What waa fancied to be a 
soft pillow to rest . uoon is gradually discovered to bt a 
hone under the grinding wheel ; the world of pleasure 
becomes a world of battle; and in a more special sense the 
Kurukshetra ia the world, discovered when, the mind 
ha« begun to inquire, to be a world of battle- Those who 
were or rather were fancied to be friends and relations 



before the battle are now seen ranged as enemies ; the 
war boa to bo carried on with ihe very things we before 
loretl so well. This buttle in to he carried oa with the 
help of some allies, V.b., the had vr \tti* or tendencies of 
the mind have to bo conquorod with tbe help of the good; 
but in the end both the allies and the enemies arc slain, 
for the mrcuTM is where all the outgoings of the mind 
ceaae, where there is neither hat© nor love, where the 
mind vests with itself in ite native bliss. 

To make tho meaning a little cleaver, the lovC of wine, 
women and wealth all of which begin with pleasing, ends 
iu hate— friends and relations become enemies* The 
lore for these thing** is to be couqnered by the love for 
higher things — learning, poetry, charity^ God and io on. 
These are the allies in the battle: but these are valuable 
not for themselves but * for the sake of the Self , for 
' rousing the great giant', for reuderiug possible tbd bliss- 
ful realisation of the Atinau where the lower hates and 
love* cease, — tbe Atman which ‘slauda alone and without 
a second.* 

To return to the point, Kurukshetra is the world which 
to the mind which has begun to discriminate, ia full of 
problems— a veritable battlefield. Arjuna the Jfr* ofr* the 
hum&o mind with ite wonderful faculty of discrimination 
is the hero ; tho body is the chariot. 4 Know the JlvaTH the 
rider, the body as the car, know the intellect as th$ chario- 
teer and the mental vritiis as the reins. They say, ihe tenses 
are the horses and their objecta^are the roads* (Kntha 
Upa., Ill, 3, 4.) The intellect ( Jndna Saklt) being the 
brightest reflection of the A'tman is the charioteer Krishna, 
the Param Atman in human body. 

The great battle of Kurnkshetra is not then a matter 
of antiquarian interest fought sometime ago, and some- 
where but a daily, nay, hourly one. The sooner we enter 
into it with earnestness and teal, ths better will ft be for 
us, for Krishna the A'tman will reveal Himself to us ia 
the shape of intellect or Jndna S'akii and guid$ tU safely 
through it, and the victory of salvation is sure to be oui 
in the end. 

(To be continued.) 



attracts. 



c>acb soul is 



potentially cnvme. ine goat is to mamieat 
this divinity withm, by controlling nature, external and In- 
ternal. Do this either by work, or tcortJtip, or ptyckio tnnirol, 
crfkilotopky, by one, or more, or all of tbese—anit-be free. 
This U the whole of Beligion. Doctrines, ei* dogmas, or 
rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, are hut secondary de- 

taila— *9w4e»» VivckdnanJ*. 

The perfection of man is in his total adhesion to Qod. — St 
Thonuu Acyuinu*. 

Tbe masses of men are as incapable of thinking os of 
flying. A few words of tho sages of Atheism and xu by a 
touch of Circe’s wand, the glory and worship die away and 
we are reduced to our proper rank among the swine —W. 9. 
Lilly. 

To worship a black stone, because it fell from heaven, may 
not be wholly wise, but it is hslf way to being wise, half way 
to worship heaven itself. It ts no true folly to thick that 
stones see, bnfc it is to think that eyes do not. It ia not true 

folly to think that stones live but it is to think thatjiouls do 
not.— Buikin. 

fie who eeeth, that Prakriti verily perform* acUonii everv- 
w here and that the self is actionless, he eeeth. 

As the omnipresent Akisa is not soiled by reason of its 
subtlety, so seated everywhere iu the body ths self is not 
soiled.— Bhayavad Gita, XIII, 29, 32. 



